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A  SiMI. MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

I  - - 

Impact  of  overci*owdiag  kas  kit  elementary 
classes  in  urban  school  districts  of  over  100,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Also  hit:  elementary  grades  in  districts  of  2,500 
to  5,000  population.  National  Education  Association 
estimates  that  600,000  grade  school  youngsters  in  110 
large  cities  are  enrolling  in  classes  with  40  or  more 
pupils.  In  the  same  group  of  cities,  at  least  110,000 
grade  school  children  are  attending  classes  with  as 
many  as  45  or  more  pupils.  Elementary  classes  in  95 
communities  of  2,500  to  5,000  population  average  be¬ 
tween  31  and  32  pupils. 

Otker  fiends  in  class  size  reported  by  the  NEA: 
The  median  size  elementary  class  is  32.8  pupils  in  595 
school  districts  over  2,500  in  population;  70%  of  149,485 
elementary  classes  reportea  by  595  districts  having 

1  elementary  grades  have  classes  of  30  or  more  pupils; 
median  class  size  in  regular  senior  high  school  classes 
has  increased  in  all  population  groups  except  the 
30,000  to  100,000  population  group. 

Integration  most  come  gradually,  a  meeting 
of  southern  state  superintendents  and  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  told  in  Atlanta.  Cecil  Sima,  attorney  from 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  told  the  nine-state  meeting  of  school 
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officials  that  while  the  Supreme  Court  had  banned 
compulsory  school  segregation,  it  had  not  ordered 
compulsory  integration,  it  is  plain  from  the  Court’s 
decision,”  ne  continued,  “and  also  plain  on  the  basis  of 
every  clinical  study  of  integration  advances  in  other 
areas,  that  the  South’s  opportunity  to  be  creative  in 
this  field  demands  good  faith  ana  absolute  integrity 
at  every  stage.” 

Integration  must  proceed  rapidly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  American  Psychological  Association  com¬ 
mittee.  The  group,  representing  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ( including  a  number  in 
the  South),  presented  its  report  to  the  APA’s  annual 
meeting  in  New  York.  Observing  that  “the  threat  of 
violence  has  often  been  used  as  a  device  to  postpone 
or  prevent  desegregation,”  the  report  said:  violence 
can  be  perpetrated  by  a  small  minority  of  frustrated 
and  disgruntled  individuals  whose  basic  motivations 
are  not  necessarily  directly  related  to  race.”  Various 
“techniques”  for  delaying  or  evading  desegregation 
were  cited  in  the  report.  Among  these:  gerrymander¬ 
ing  of  school  district  lines  and  prolonged  periods  of 
public  education.”  (See  ADMINISTRATION.) 

Mississippi’s  answer  to  integration  is  a  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment  that  would  abolish 
the  public  schools.  The  measurev  initiated  by  Gov. 
Hn^  White,  would  permit  the  legidature  by  two- 
thirds  vote  to  abolish  public  schools  state-wide  or  by  a 
majority  vote  authorize  local  option.  State  money 
would  oe  appropriated  for  students  to  attend  private 
schools.  “Tnere  is  no  intention  of  abolishing  the 
schools,”  Gov.  White  said,  but  “there  likewise  is  no 
intention  of  being  unjustifiably  forced  to  mix  the  races 
in  our  schools.” 

Extension  of  federal  assistance  to  schools  in 
federally-affected  areas  has  been  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Senate  Bill  3628  authorizes  appropriation  of 
additional  federal  funds  to  assist  local  school  districts 
in  providing  school  buildings  in  communities  adja¬ 
cent  to  military  reservations,  defense  plants,  and  other 
federally-affected  areas.  TTie  extension  of  the  law 
covers  increases  in  school  enrollments  in  these  areas 
for  the  two-year  period  to  June  30,  1956.  Estimated 
cost:  $60  million.  According  to  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  S.  M.  Brownell,  the  new  legislation,  just 
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approved  by  the  President,  authorizes  continued  fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  local  school  districts  in  terms  of  the 
previously  authorized  formulas. 

$67  millioii  for  sckool  lonches  has  been  allot¬ 
ted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  total  is 
slightly  above  80*  of  the  $83,^6,197  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  this  year’s  program  and  a^ut  the  same  as 
last  year’s  total.  The  Department  will  use  $15,000,000 
of  the  remaining  balance  of  this  year’s  funds  to  buy 
and  distribute  foods  to  meet  children’s  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements.  The  allotment  was  divided  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  school  children  between  5  and 
17  years  old  and  each  state’s  per  capita  income. 


•  AdministratUnt 


WheB  the  board  makes  rales,  it  should  check 
them  to  see  that  they  insure  maximum  possibilities 
for  members  of  the  school  system.  Unless  school 
boards  want  their  schools  managed  by  “highly  trained 
clerks”  instead  of  professional  people,  says  Principal 
Joseph  M.  Johnston,  Asheboro  (N.  C.)  high  school, 
they  had  better  leave  room  for  initiative.  “Rules  and 
regulations  which  concern  themselves  with  the  minu¬ 
tiae  of  schoolwork  contribute  nothing  to  the  progress 
of  education,”  he  believes. 

As  example  of  boards’  “fussing  with  details,”  Mr. 

iohnston  cites  these  rules  and  reflations  taken  from 
landbooks  of  a  number  of  school  Mards: 

—Formal  period  tests  are  one  class  period,  55  min¬ 
utes  in  length. 

—The  teachers  shall  exercise  diligence  in  the  proper 
use  of  electric  lights. 

—Teachers  shall  not  complete  period  or  semester 
grades  with  greater  than  10%  failures. 

—Principals  shall  examine  textbooks  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

—Teachers  shall  instruct  pupils  in  the  proper  meth¬ 
od  of  opening  textbooks. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  principals  to  be  at  their 
respective  schools  thirty  minutes  oefore  the  opening 
of  the  morning  session. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  article  appears  in  September  School 
Board  Jourrml 

Small  imitatioa  of  seaior  hi^h  is  what  the 
junior  high  school  generally  is,  says  Nelson  L.  Bossing, 
U.  of  Minnesota.  Because  “changing  conditions  have 
made  obsolete  the  major  assumptions  that  gave  birth 
to  the  early  junior  high  school.  Dr.  Bossing  suggests 
these  changes: 

—Major  changes  in  the  nature  and  organization  of 
the  curriculum  are  imperative.  Curriculum  orienta¬ 
tion  must  center  around  those  problem  areas  “which 
engage  the  total  range  of  thought  and  behavior  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  emerging  adolescent.”  There  is  general 
agreement,  says  Dr.  ^ssing,  that  the  diversity  of  cur¬ 
ricular  offerings  so  characteristic  of  most  junior  high 
schools  has  no  justification  under  this  concept  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  educational  function  of  this  age  period. 


—Larger  blocks  of  time  must  be  provided  to  create  \ 
a  satisfactory  learning  situation.  “Imaginative  admin¬ 
istrators  have  developed  a  floating  schedule  which  per¬ 
mits  Class  A  to  meet  in  the  forenoon  on  certain  aays 
and  in  the  afternoon  on  other  days,”  Dr.  Bossing  points 
out.  Alternating  class  schedules  between  Class  A  and 
Class  B  make  possible  greater  use  of  all  community 
resources  by  each  class,  he  believes. 

—Number  of  pupils  the  teacher  meets  with  daily 
should  be  reduced.  Similarly,  teachers  should  be  freed 
from  a  concern  with  covering  specific  amounts  of  text¬ 
book  materials  to  focus  primary  attention  upon  help¬ 
ing  boys  and  f  Is  develop  unaerstandings  and  skills. 

The  large-blocks-of-time  plan  invites  a  natural  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  guidance  function  in  teaching.  Dr.  Bossing 
believes. 

—The  administrator  should  provide  for  continuity 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  same  teacher,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  be  assigned  to  a  seventh-grade  group  and 
continue  with  that  class  through  the  ninth  grade. 

—Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  not  as  “prima  donnas  with  vested  subject  pre¬ 
serves  on  whicn  other  teachers  are  not  to  poach,”  but 
as  a  staff  with  a  common  cooperative  educational  task. 

“A  Junior  High  School  Designed  for  Tomorrow” 
appears  in  September  Clearing  House. 

‘‘Right  road*’  to  desegregation  was  outlined 
in  a  report  to  the  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  in  New  York.  An 
effective  desegregation  policy,  said  the  report,  should 
include  these  points: 

—All  children  should  be  assigned  to  the  available 
school  facilities  without  regard  to  race. 

—The  only  delay  permitted  should  be  that  time  re¬ 
quired  by  specified  and  necessary  administrative  ad¬ 
justments.  There  is  no  available  evidence,  according 
to  the  report,  to  suggest  that  this  time  need  be  any 
longer  than  a  school  year. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Thurgood  Marshall,  special 
counsel  for  the  Nationm  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People,  observed  that  white  and 
Negro  children  traditionally  played  together  in  the 
South  and  that  “the  only  time  they  are  segregated  is 
in  school  and  in  church.”  He  added:  “From  the  ear¬ 
liest  days  of  slavery,  Negroes  have  been  teachers  of 
white  children  —  spanking  them,  wet-nursing  them, 
and  teaching  them  manners.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
More  Benefits  to  Youl  Bureau  of  Business  Practice,  100  Gar¬ 
field  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  23p.  Paper.  15c.  Quantity 
discounts.  (Questions  and  answers  on  the  new  Social  Security 
and  income  tax  laws.  Useful  for  distribution  to  teachers.) 

Size  of  Class  in  277  Urban  School  Districts  2,500  to  30,000  in 
Population,  19M-54.  Educational  Research  Service,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  60p.  Paper.  $2.  (Completes  the 
1953-54  survey  of  class  size  in  urban  school  districts.) 

A  Study  of  UNESCO  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Foreign  Policy  Dept.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S..  1615  H  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  8p.  Paper. 

10c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Statements  by  James  Tanham  and 
Congressman  Chester  E.  Merrow.) 

Proceedings  of  a  Conference  on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  and 
Professional  Manpower.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway, 

N.Y.  27.  197p.  $3.50.  (Report  of  the  5-day  conference  held 
at  Columbia  in  October,  1953.  Represents  work  of  66  exiterts.) 
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•  Sehoois  and  the  Pubtie 


To  clear  clouds  from  the  great  debate  in 

education,  Norman  Cousins  has  pointed  up  a  number 
of  popular  misconceptions  about  today’s  educators. 
He  considers  the  charges  that  educators  regard  their 
profession  as  a  closed  corporation;  that  they  communi¬ 
cate  “in  a  language  replete  with  academic  gobbledy- 
gook”;  that  they  have  turned  their  backs  on  funda¬ 
mentals;  that  they  have  become  exponents  of  a 
“strange,  unidentified  alien  system  known  as  Pragma¬ 
tism”;  that  they  are  as  a  group  antireligious;  that 
many  of  them  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  conspiracy 
against  traditional  American  institutions. 

To  most  of  these  charges,  Mr.  Cousins  answers  with 
a  ringing  “not  guilty”  on  behalf  of  educators.  To 
some  of  them  ( as  in  the  case  of  “academic  gobbledy- 
gook”),  he  calls  an  educators  to  correct  their  faults. 
But  to  his  whole  discussion,  Mr.  Cousins  brings  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  reasoned  judgments  mat  does 
much  to  clarify  these  important  issues. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Cousins,  are  the  positive  ideas  that 
educators  and  parents  should  bring  to  the  Great  De¬ 
bate?  Ideas  that  concern  freedom,  ne  answers.  Some 
points: 

—Freedom  to  "believe  in  and  act  upon  the  need  for 
enduring  improvement  and  progress  as  a  basic  law  of 
life.’’ 

—Freedom  from  stagnation.  “We  want  the  kind  of 
freedom  that .  .  .  sees  education  not  in  terms  of  tight 
and  fixed  compartments  but  in  terms  of  the  limitless 
possibilities  of  a  free  mind.” 

—Freedom  that  has  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture.  “So  long  as  the  community-at-large  is  free  to 
examine,  explore,  and  experiment  we  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  basic  problems  confronting  education 
-  as  indeed,  all  basic  problems  confronting  the  coun¬ 
try  —  can  be  met  and  solved.” 

Saturday  Review,  Sept.  11,  1954.  25  W.  45th  St., 
N.Y.  36.  20c.  (Accent  on  education  issue.  Theme: 
“The  Public  Schools’  Five  Crises.”  Some  contributors: 
John  Haverstick,  Bertram  Beck,  Fred  M.  Hechinger, 
Comelis  W.  de  Kiewiet,  Robert  Ulich,  I.  L.  Kandel. ) 

Oat  of  pocket  cost  is  high  for  sending  a  child 
to  “free”  public  high  school.  According  to  a  survey  of 
26  high  schools  in  seven  states,  the  cost  represents  a 
real  burden  on  many  families  and  may  seriously  affect 
continuation  in  high  school  by  many  students.  High¬ 
lights  of  the  survey: 

—Girls  in  general  si)end  more  than  boys  in  high 
school. 

-Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  seniors  paid  special 
fees  for  laboratory,  library,  gymnasium,  snop,  t^ing, 
music,  current  events,  drawing. 

—Textbook  exi)enses  exceed  $10  annually. 

—Uniforms,  smocks,  costumes  average  $5  per  year. 

—Lunch  expenses  total  about  $35  a  year,  are  often 

much  hi^er. 

-Transportation  costs  between  $20  and  $50  per 
year. 

—Field  trip  expenses  are  from  $5  to  $15  per  year. 


—Supplies  (paper,  pencils,  crayons,  etc.)  cost  more 
than  textbooks. 

“The  cost  of  instructional  and  related  items  which 
is  paid  by  parents  may  be  a  deciding  factor  as  to  who 
can  afford  to  graduate  from  high  school,”  says  Harold 
H.  Punke,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  siuvey.  “There  seems  to  be  on  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  shift  the  burden  of  educational  costs 
to  parents,  through  various  kinds  of  fees  and  hidden 
costs.” 

Full  report  of  the  survey  appears  in  September 
School  Executive. 

Plea  for  more  aid  to  schools  has  been  made 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Re¬ 
porting  on  a  study  of  the  public  schools,  the  NAM  says 
the  number  of  children  entering  schools  is  continuing 
to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  too  few  teachers  are  being 
trained,  school  construction  is  lagging  behind  needs, 
and  the  tax  support  is  not  increasing  at  a  su£Bciently 
rapid  rate.  “Our  schools  need  more  money  —  what 
they  get  isn’t  enough,”  the  report  states. 

The  school  problem  is  a  state  and  local  one,  the 
NAM  points  out.  “So,  while  the  nationwide  picture 
is  important,  the  best  statistics  are  those  in  your  own 
school  district.”  The  report  urges  businessmen  to  ac¬ 
cept  membership  on  school  boards  and  to  help  their 
communities  and  states  solve  financial  problems  con¬ 
fronting  schools. 

Much  can  be  done  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
school  tax  laws  at  both  state  and  local  levek,  says 
the  report.  It  points  out  that  many  restrictions  on  the 
amounts  that  can  be  raised  are  outmoded  or  unrealis¬ 
tic  and  that  many  tax  laws  need  re-examination. 

Our  Public  Schools  and  Their  Financial  Support. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  2  E.  48th  St., 
N.Y.  17.  24p.  Paper.  Free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Public  Education  Under  Criticism,  ed.  by  C.  Winfield  Scott 
and  Clyde  M.  Hill.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave..  N.Y.  11.  414p. 
Index.  $6.35.  (Articles  selected  from  leading  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines,  organized  topically  around  each  major 
issue.  Wherever  possible,  a  specific  criticism  is  followed  by  a 
specific  answer.  Included:  '^Are  Our  Public  Schools  Doing 
Their  Jobs?"  by  Agnes  Myer;  "Our  Schools  Are  in  Danger,"  by 
Dorothy  Thompson;  “Scarsdale’s  Battle  of  the  Books,"  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Shaplen.) 


•  The  Proteseion 


Teackers  kave  sacrificed  toa  mack,  says 
Arthur  Godfrey  in  Sept.  21  Look.  “It  is  a  little  em¬ 
barrassing  to  realize,  after  our  national  indifference 
to  teachers,  that  so  many  of  them  want  to  continue 
teaching  for  spiritual,  if  not  financial,  rewards,”  he 
continues. 

It  is  his  conviction,  says  the  popular  entertainer, 
that  the  world’s  hope  lies  in  the  power  of  knowledge. 
“And  in  our  schools  today,  the  teachers  are  molding 
and  influencing  the  children  who  will  in  a  few  years 
(I  fear  it  may  oe  as  quick  as  that)  decide  the  fate  of 
the  world.” 

Mr.  Godfrey’s  conclusion:  “It’s  time  the  rest  of  us 
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began  to  give  them  a  hand.”  He  urges  his  readers  to 
approve  tax  measures  and  bond  issues  for  schools;  to 
join  parent-teachers’  groups;  to  support  education  in 
their  own  communities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Accent  on  Teaching,  ed.  by  Sidney  J.  French.  Harper,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  334p.  Index.  $4.75.  (Twenty-five  college 
teachers  describe  both  the  outlooks  and  methods  employed  by 
them  in  their  teaching.  Sponsored  by  NEA  Committee  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  of  the  Association  for  Higher  Education.) 


•  Curriculum 


Why  change  the  science  cnrricnlnm?  Be¬ 
cause,  says  Manor  A.  Webb,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  the  times  have  changed.  What’s  needw, 
however,  is  evolution,  not  revolution,  he  insists.  “Our 
present  curriculum  is  by  no  means  the  ‘old-time’  one, 
for  changes  have  been  continuous  through  study  and 
experience.”  Evolutionary  change  is  needed,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  for  these  reasons: 

—Ways  of  doing  things  change.  “The  lessons  I 
taught  about  textiles  in  the  Naughty  ’Oughties  have 
required  extensive  revision  in  the  Fabulous  ’Fifties  to 
include  the  amazing  synthetic  fibers.”  The  alert  teach¬ 
er,  says  Dr.  Webb,  will  give  daily  attention  to  what  is 
new,  is  important,  and  may  be  incorporated  into  a 
lesson. 

—The  tools  of  daily  living  change.  The  steam  loco¬ 
motive  will  disappear  from  the  texts  as  jet  power  comes 
in.  Dr.  Webb  Sieves.  “No  teacher  of  today  can  es- 
caTO  electronics.”  Practical  lessons,  he  continues,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  automatic  laundry,  the  power  mow¬ 
er,  the  room  cooler. 

—The  list  of  useful  words  expands.  Vocabulary  en¬ 
richment  is  a  major  responsibility  of  teaching  at  all 
levels.  This  responsibility,  says  Dr.  Webb,  rests  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  science  teacher  as  classes  need  proper  words 
to  discuss  DDT,  antibiotics,  the  H-bomb. 

—The  tools  of  education  change.  Outside  the  school, 
the  student  faces  lavishly  illustrated  magazines,  excit¬ 
ing  movies,  dramatic  radio,  vivid  television.  “Whether 
for  good  or  ill,  for  culture  or  frivolity,  these  media  are 
teachers’  media.” 

Dr.  Webb’s  article  appears  in  September  Science 
Teacher. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Elementary  Teachers  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials,  ed. 
by  Patricia  A.  Horkheimer,  Paul  T.  Cody,  and  John  Guy 
Fowlkes.  Educators  Progress  Service,  Box  497,  Randolph,  Wis. 
332p.  Paper.  $5.50.  (Eleventh  annual  edition.  Lists  1,256 
items,  of  which  454  are  new.  Included:  teaching  units  by  Es¬ 
ther  L.  Berg,  Ann  Meyers,  Virginia  Goldsmith,  and  others.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Teachirng  reqaires  more  than  skill,  says  F. 
Raymond  McKenna,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College. 
Also  needed:  a  personal  identification  with  the  forces 
which  have  created  and  ordered  this  culture. 


Education,  says  Mr.  McKenna,  is  one  of  these  d 
forces.  Students  of  education,  then,  must  devote  some  ^ 
time  to  the  study  of  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
education.  But,  he  points  out,  too  many  teacher- 
training  institutions  remain  unconscious  of  the  uses 
and  need  for  courses  in  this  area. 

The  most  important  reason  for  a  study  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  foundations  of  education,  according  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  is  that  education  is  becoming  as  specialized  as 
Other  professions.  “The  danger  exists  that  educators 
may  cut  themselves  ofiF  from  the  common  bases  of 
their  profession,”  he  believes.  This  the  theoretical 
foundations  could  prevent. 

“The  course  of  teacher  training  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  development  of  skills  and  techniques  which  em¬ 
phasize  a  kind  of  mechanical  aptitude  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  processes  rather  than  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
their  significance,”  he  continues.  To  unify  student, 
teacher,  and  the  cultural  heritage,  says  Mr.  McKenna, 
a  knowledge  of  “the  fusion  of  culture  and  learning 
down  the  years  and  across  the  universe  is  needed.” 

Mr.  McKenna’s  article  appears  in  Sept.  4,  School 
and  Society. 

Words  of  wisdom  for  the  new  teacher  come 
from  E.  A.  BarreU,  Jr.,  Dover  (Dela.)  high  school. 
Some  of  his  admonitions: 

—Theory  and  practice  are  not  always  in  unison. 
Practice  teaching  in  a  school  of  education  does  not 
gird  the  new  teacher  suflBciently  for  procedures  and 
problems  of  the  classroom,  says  Mr.  Barrel!.  . 

—Teaching  is  inevitably  empirical.  Only  through  " 
much  experience  in  the  classroom  can  the  new  teacher 
gain  the  ^‘precious  instinct”  that  tells  him  how  to  teach 
a  given  phase  of  his  subject,  how  to  plan  his  work,  and 
how  to  gain  the  solid  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
students.  “Only  rarely  is  a  teacher  bom  with  this  in¬ 
stinct;  the  rest  of  us  have  to  acquire  it.” 

—Discipline  is  virtually  unnecessary  when  children 
are  interested.  Very  seldom,  says  Mr.  Barrel!,  does  one 
encounter  a  truly  malicious  student  —  “one  for  whom 
school  is  merely  The  Place  Where  One  Annoys  the 
Teacher.” 

—A  school  faculty  is,  perforce,  a  mutual  aid  society. 
“Whenever  a  colleague  asks  for  assistance  or  a  favor, 
or  needs  it  but  does  not  ask,  be  eager  to  extend  a 
helping  hand.” 

—Modesty  in  the  teacher  regarding  his  knowledge 
and  ability  is  ordinarily  appealing  to  students.  “If  you 
have  a  ‘Sir  Oracle’  air,  get  rid  of  it,”  says  Mr.  Barrel!. 

The  class  should  feel  that  the  teacher  is  a  learner,  too. 

—Talking  too  much  is  the  commonest  error  in  the 
teaching  profession.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  talk. 

—The  community  wants  the  new  teacher  to  become 
an  organic  part  of  it.  “Hermits,”  says  Mr.  Barrel!, 

“are  generally  disliked.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
History  of  Education,  by  William  T.  Kane,  rev.  by  John  J. 
O'Brien.  Loyola  U.  Press,  3441  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  | 

III.  453p.  Index.  $2.73.  (Designed  as  a  text.  Much  docu-  | 

mentation  has  been  omitted  in  the  revision.  Many  difficult 
bibliographical  materiab  have  been  replaced  by  works  on  the 
undergraduate  level.) 
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•  Temching  Method 


Where  the  three  R’s  stand:  A  look  at  today’s 
teaching  of  the  three  R’s  is  taken  by  Kathleen  B.  Hes¬ 
ter,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Action.  She  sees  some  factors  blocking  progress: 

1.  Attention  is  centered  in  many  schools  on  bring¬ 
ing  children  “up  to  grade.”  This,  she  says,  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  more  mature  children.  Teachers  spend 
so  much  time  with  immature  children  that  there  is 
little  time  or  energy  left  to  challenge  more  able  pupils. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  because  a  child  can  do  the 
work  of  the  grade  successfully  that  there  is  little  or 
no  need  for  guidance.  Standardized  tests  may  show 
the  child  can  read  several  years  in  advance  of  his 
CTade  placement.  But,  says  Miss  Hester,  although 
the  child  mav  score  well  in  the  several  items  measure, 
he  needs  definite  guidance' in  more  complex  skills.  “In 
reading,  for  example,  children  who  rank  high  in  com¬ 
prehension  and  vocabulary  may  be  very  weak  in  asso¬ 
ciative  or  evaluative  reading.” 

3.  Reading  is  an  art  to  be  acquired.  Yet,  says  Miss 
Hester,  it  is  assumed  the  student  is  so  skilled  in  the 
art  of  reading  when  he  finishes  sixth  grade  that  he 
needs  no  further  instruction.  “Is  anyone  rash  enough 
to  assume  the  child  of  twelve  has  learned  all  that  is 
necessary  in  art  to  enable  him  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  painter  in  later  life?”  she  asks.  Then,  she  contin¬ 
ues,  “what  right  have  educators  to  assume  that  the 
middle-grade  child  has  mastered  all  the  skills  neces¬ 
sary  for  successful  reading;  that  he  has  no  need  for 
directed  guidance  in  the  basic  skills;  that  all  he  needs 
is  practice?” 

Discipline  is  a  knack,  says  Edwin  'W.  Jones  in 
September  School  and  Community.  But,  he  continues, 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  the  teacher  can  polish  up 
this  talent.  Some  of  his  suggestions: 

—Be  uniform  in  conduct  demands. 

—Use  ten  times  more  praise  than  censure. 

—Give  small  assignments  of  authority. 

—Combine  firmness  with  good  judgment. 

—“You  like  the  pupil  but  not  his  deeds.” 

—Set  discipline  standards  the  first  day. 

—Smile. 

Three  ways  to  help  children  grow  are  out¬ 
lined  by  Howard  Henderson,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
in  a  new  booklet.  The  three: 

—The  “do  as  you’re  told”  method. 

—The  “do  as  you  please”  method. 

—The  “do  as  you  wish  others  would”  method. 

“Perhaps  in  some  teachers  all  three  impulses  are  at 
war  with  one  another,”  Mr.  Henderson  concedes.  “The 
important  point  is  which  of  the  three  ways  the  teach¬ 
er  believes  in  and  tries  to  follow.” 

After  reviewing  the  teaching  methods  practiced  in 
a  small  New  England  town  over  many  decades,  Mr. 
Henderson  points  out  that  the  conflict  over  the  three 
approaches  has  been  a  protracted  one.  “Side  by  side 
in  the  same  school,”  the  author  found  that  “teachers 
who  used  stem  force  and  teachers  who  encouraged 


friendly  teamwork  struggled  to  make  good  their  be¬ 
liefs.  In  each  community  the  issue  of  hov'  best  to 
teach  children  is  never  settled  permanently.  Good 
teachers  continue  to  develop  better  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.” 

Over  a  long  period  of  years,  says  Mr.  Henderson, 
a  Fourth  R  has  been  taught,  informally  and  unofiBcial- 
ly,  by  understanding  teachers.  “This  Fourth  R  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  person  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others  as  he  would  his  own.  Tested  by  research,  the 
Fourth  R  may  open  the  way  to  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  uncharted  depths  or  the  human  mind,  he  sug¬ 
gests. 

A  Businessman  Looks  At  Education,  by  Howard 
Henderson.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St., 
N.Y.  16.  28p.  Paper.  25c.  Quantity  discounts. 

CVRRENT  READim  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction,  by  Emmett  Albert  Betts. 
American  Book  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  757p.  Photographs. 
Index.  $6.  (Emphasizes  differentiated  guidance.  Central  theme; 
how  to  identify  individual  needs  and  how  to  provide  for  them 
in  a  classroom  situation.  Organized  as  a  textbook  and  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  for  in-service  education  courses.  Important: 
Ch.  Xxl,  "Discovering  Specific  Reading  Needs.") 

Strengthening  Education  at  all  Levek,  ed.  by  Arthur  E.  Trax- 
ler.  American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  156p.  Paper.  $1.50.  (Report  of  the 
Eighteenth  Education  Conference,  Educational  Records  Bureau 
and  American  Council  on  Education.) 


•  Guidance 


To  laanch  more  careers  in  health,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Council  has  initiated  a  nationwide  pro¬ 
ject.  “Operation  Health  Career  Horizons”  will  try  to 
close  the  gap  between  what  the  health  professions 
know  and  what  they  are  staffed  to  do. 

“The  aim  of  Operation  Health  Career  Horizons,” 
says  Council  Presiaent  A.  W.  Dent,  “is  to  help  increase 
the  pool  of  health  manpower  in  order  to  staff  the 
healtn  services  people  need,  demand,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for.  By  bringing  to  the  young  people  in  our 
26,000  high  schools  information  on  a  wide  range  of 
health-career  opportunities,  it  will  open  new  channels 
to  recruitment  and  enable  all  the  health  professions 
and  their  supporting  services  to  reach  more  and  more 
candidates.” 

The  Health  Horizons  project  will  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  three  publications:  a  concise  guidebook  for 
teachers  and  vocational  counselors;  a  leaflet  for  young 
people  and  their  parents;  and  a  series  of  career  pos¬ 
ters  for  school  and  community  use. 

For  full  details  write  Health  Careers,  National 
Health  Council,  GPO  Box  1400,  N.Y.  1. 

Gaidance  grows  from  subject  matter  with 
the  classroom  teacher’s  help.  At  U.  of  Michigan’s 
Coordinated  Conferences  on  Guidance,  Personnel 
Services,  and  Health  Education  a  discussion  group 
outlined  these  steps  to  encourage  the  role  of  subject 
matter  areas  in  stressing  guidance: 

1.  Student  needs,  interests,  desires,  and  abilities 
should  be  identified  by  the  classroom  teacher  in  every 
type  of  class. 
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2.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  administrators  and  guidance  directors  to  determine 
the  teachers’  needs  in  this  area  before  expecting  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

3.  In  all  cases,  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  time  con¬ 
suming.  Preparation  and  preplanning  time  must  be 
allowed. 

4.  In  providing  guidance  activities  of  this  type, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  vocational  guidance. 

5.  School  staffs  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
develop  an  organized  and  systematic  program  to  as¬ 
sure  that  guidance  becomes  a  part  of  every  subject 
area  and  classroom.  “In  other  words,  these  activities 
should  not  be  incidental  to  the  regular  classroom  pro¬ 
gram.” 

6.  Finally,  some  systematic  method  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  careful  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  results 
with  a  view  to  making  changes  where  they  are  needed. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
General  and  Liberal  Educational  Content  of  Professional  Cur¬ 
ricula:  Engineering,  by  Jennings  B.  Sanders.  HEW,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Sip.  Paper. 
20c.  (With  special  reference  to  mechanical  engineering.) 


•  The  Learner 

Do  eomics  prodoee  delinqaency?  No,  thinks 
Paul  A.  Witty,  Northwestern  U.  His  conclusion:  the 
evil  effects  or  modem  comics  are  probably  overstated. 

“In  one  study,”  says  Mr.  Witty,  “we  found  that  the 
average  educational  attainment  of  pupils  who  were  in 
the  upper  fourth  in  amount  of  comic  book  reading  was 
almost  identical  with  the  average  for  those  who  were 
in  the  lower  fourth.  Teachers  were  interviewed  and 
generally  corroborated  these  results. 

“Similarly,  the  teachers  report  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  children  who  are  in  the  upper  quarter  and  those 
in  the  lower  quarter  of  comic  book  reading  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  benavior  problems.” 

However,  Mr.  Witty  points  out,  charges  that  comic 
books  contribute  to  delinquent  behavior  cannot  as  yet 
be  entirely  dismissed.  “It  may  be  shown  that  many 
comic  books,  perhaps  one-fourth  or  more,  present  to 
the  child  recurring  instances  of  violence,  nate,  and 
aggression,”  he  says.  “Such  a  reading  diet,  unbalanced 
by  the  presentation  of  stories  and  illustrations  dis¬ 
closing  more  humane  and  democratic  values,  may  lead 
to  the  acceptance  of  violence  and  aggression  as  a  nor¬ 
mal  way  of  life.” 

More  than  90%  of  children  between  8  and  13  years 
of  age  regularly  read  comic  books,  according  to  Mr. 
Witty.  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders  are  the  most 
avid  readers,  many  of  them  reading  six  or  more  comic 
books  weekly.  There  is  a  decrease  in  comic  book 
reading  from  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades.  In 
general,  says  Mr.  Witty,  boys  were  shown  to  read 
comics  more  frequently  than  girls. 

**Oiilies”  and  sclioal  adjastmeat:  The  only 
child  suffers  from  inexperience  in  rough-and-tumble 
play  and  in  group  contacts  when  he  first  starts  school. 
This,  say  Norma  E.  Cutts  and  Nicholas  Mosley,  makes 


him  timid  and  polite  and  well-liked  by  the  teacher. 
Since  he  does  not  take  teasing  well,  he  is  subjected  to 
a  great  deal  of  it.  But  as  he  progresses  through 
school,  the  “Only”  takes  teasing  better,  does  not  want 
his  own  way  so  much,  and  learns  to  get  along  well 
with  others.  Since  the  “Only”  has  to  fight  himself  to 
overcome  his  difficulties  in  the  early  grades,  he  later 
has  an  advantage  over  non-Onlies  who  are  still  trying 
to  find  themselves. 

Case  histories  show  that  school  difficulties,  particu¬ 
larly  those  due  to  immaturity,  are  likely  to  occur  when 
the  child  is  overprotected.  There  are  also  cases,  say 
the  authors,  “in  which  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to 
indirect  factors  connected  with  Onliness,  especially 
to  homes  broken  by  death  or  divorce  or  to  the  poor 
health  of  one  of  the  parents.”  Too  often,  teachers  are 
inchned  to  postpone  taking  action  to  meet  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  may  solve  itself  —  “as  the  school  problem  of 
Onlies  frequently  do.”  And,  the  authors  point  out, 
some  teachers  dread  the  reaction  of  parents  to  any¬ 
thing  that  might  be  taken  as  criticism  of  a  child. 

The  Only  Child,  by  Norma  E.  Cutts  and  Nicholas 
Moseley.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  245p.  Index.  $3.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Child  Care  and  Guidance,  ed.  by  Sidonie 
Matsrxer  Gnienberg.  Doubleday,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
l,0I6p.  Cross  index.  $7.50.  (Contains  a  core  of  knowledge  and 
practices  of  child  development  from  before  birth  through  ado¬ 
lescence.  Comprehensive.  Health  charts,  growth  tables,  lists 
of  graded  toys,  books,  and  pamphlets.  Mat^  short  articles  by 
su^  experts  as  Aline  B.  Auerbach,  Benjamin  Spock,  Margaret 
Mead,  Richard  Clendenen.) 

Juvenile  Officer:  My  Fifteen  Years  Work  With  Delinquents,  by 
Harold  L.  Strdlings.  Crowell,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  247p. 
$3.  (Revealing  iruights  into  causes  and  cures  of  delinquency. 
Capt.  Stallings  is  a  member  of  the  juvenile  force,  Los  Angetes 
County  Sheriff’s  Dept.) 


•  Audio-Visual 

Needed:  edneational  TV  ‘^architects.*’ 

Thinking  and  planning  which  is  broad  in  scope  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  growth  of  educational  television,  says 
Edward  P.  McCoy,  Pennsylvania  State  U.  “We  need 
educational  'TV  ‘architects’  who  concern  themselves 
with  functionally  designing  a  whole  structure,  instead 
of  deciding  how  to  wire  the  front  door-bell  or  where 
to  put  the  bathtub,”  he  points  out. 

For  example,  says  Mr.  McCoy,  no  educational  me¬ 
dium  can  ever  hope  to  reach  a  quarter  of  its  potential 
if  every  time  it  presents  a  program  it  starts  from 
scratch,  assumes  that  its  auaience  is  listening  and 
looking  now  for  the  first  time,  does  not  know  what 
went  on  last  week  and  the  week  before.  “This  has 
been  largely  the  case  in  radio  and  TV,  soap  operas 
notwithstanding.”  It  is  this  unwillingness  to  assume 
audience  continuity  which  in  fact  invites  and  encour¬ 
ages  audience  discontinuity,  according  to  Mr.  McCoy. 
Programs  made  to  depend  on  other  programs  not  only 
depend  on  audience  continuity,  they  tend  to  create  it. 
“I  have  never  known  an  instructor,  at  any  educational 
level,  to  gear  his  teaching  format  to  the  needs  of  the 
absentee-bent  members  of  his  class.”  Yet,  says  Mr. 
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McCoy,  this  is  what  commercial  radio  and  TV  do  in  a 
very  real  way,  and  it  is  a  tendency  educational  TV 
stations  may  easily  fall  into.  Educational  TV  must  do 
what  commercial  radio  and  television  have  never  been 
willing  to  chance:  develop  real  program-to-program 
continuity  to  serve  those  people  who  do  not  tune  in 
for  the  occasional  big  attraction,  but  who  are  mem¬ 
bers,  as  it  were,  of  the  local  institution. 

“Education  for  TV  or  TV  for  Education?”  appears 
in  September  Educational  Screen. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Motion  Pictures  of  Child  Life,  Supplement  No.  1.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  I6p. 
Paper.  15c.  (58  titles.  Supplements  a  list  of  over  450  fibns 
isnted  in  1952.) 


•  Ethics  and  Values 

Hliat  every  young  Mrson  seeks  from  educa¬ 
tion  is  self-discovery.  V\^at  he  wants  most  to  know, 
says  President  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard  U.,  is  what 
it  means  to  be  a  human  being,  what  is  expected  of  him 
as  such,  what  the  world  is,  what  the  options  are  in  it, 
and  how  he  is  to  get  along  with  others.  “What  such  a 

Krson  wants  —  \^at  we  all  want  —  is  a  meaning  that 
comes  a  motivating  force  in  our  lives.  And  when 
we  ask  this  question,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  we  have  be^n  to  think  religiously,  and  have 
begun  to  ask  of  God.” 

Yet,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  there  has  long  been  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  among  locators  that  religion  does  not 
l^long.  “It  has  been  accepted  almost  as  axiomatic 
that  religion,  or  at  any  rate  organized  religion,  instead 
of  being  an  aid  to  free  intellectual  activity  and  to  full¬ 
ness  of  life,  is  a  major  foe.  It  is  said  that  it  is  hostile 
to  the  untrammeled  pursuit  of  truth  and  freedom,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  special,  limited  truth,  a  narrow  range 
of  interest  of  its  own  which  it  wishes  to  impose.” 

But  education  cannot  ignore  its  responsibility  to  try 
to  help  people  to  a  reasor^le  sense  of  meaning  in  life, 
says  Dr.  Pusey.  The  time  has  come,  he  believes,  for 
education  to  seek  once  more  to  address  itself  to  the 
whole  person  —  “not  any  less  to  minds,  but  also  to 
hearts  and  wills.”  Education  must  strive  to  inculcate 
a  sense  of  relevance  and  richness  and  purpose  in  the 
world.  “What  we  are  concerned  for  here  is  the  abil¬ 
ity,  and  the  desire,  in  the  strain  and  stress  of  life,  to 
walk  humbly,  constructively,  prayerfully,  and  hope¬ 
fully  with  God.” 

Religion  and  Freedom  of  Thought,  by  Perry  Miller, 
Robert  L.  Calhoun,  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr.  Doubleday,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  642p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Foreword  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Yearbook  of  American  Churches  for  1955,  ed.  by  Benson  Y. 
Landis.  Dept,  of  Publication,  National  Council  of  Churches, 
297  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  322p.  Index.  $4.  plus  postage.  (Twen¬ 
ty-third  issue.  Includes  studies  of  church  menujership  statistics 
by  families  of  religious  bodies.) 

An  Introduction  to  Religion  and  Christianity,  by  Clinton  H. 
Blake,  Jr.  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1140  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston  20,  Mass.  63p.  $1.75.  (Elementary,  fundamental  ap¬ 
proach.) 


•  Vocational-Mndustrial 

SelUmg  iHdastrial  arts  to  the  pablie  is  an 

easy  job  for  Kohler  (Wis.)  schools.  Last  spring,  for 
the  fifteenth  year,  ei^th  grade  industrial-arts  classes 
conducted  their  community  electrical  cord  repair  serv¬ 
ice  as  part  of  the  local  Better  Homes  Week  observance. 

The  program  not  only  gives  tangible  proof  of 
what  students  are  learning,  but  also  furnishes  a  valu¬ 
able  public  service.  Boys  prepare  for  the  service  by 
making  a  special  study  of  cords  used  with  electrical 
home  appliances.  As  a  result  of  their  study  they  are 
able  to  replace  defective  parts  of  lamp  cords,  heater 
cords,  ana  other  appliance  cords;  replace  defective 
appliance  plugs,  attachment  caps,  and  sockets;  rewire 
plugs,  caps,  and  sockets  on  any  kind  of  cord;  and 
make  up  new  appliance  and  extension  cords. 

Work  is  done  without  charge  beyond  the  actual  cost 
of  replacement  parts.  All  repair  parts  are  purchased 
from  local  hardware  stores,  with  only  approved  ma¬ 
terials  used. 

Glasses  are  organized  with  a  general  manager,  sales 
and  servicemen,  purchasing  agents,  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  appraisers,  repair  crews,  inspectors,  and 
bookkeepers. 

Full  details  of  the  plan  appear  in  September  School 
Shop. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Survey  of  Graphic  Arts  Education  in  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
the  United  States.  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  In¬ 
dustry,  719  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  50p.  Pa^.  $1 
to  teachers,  counselors,  librarians;  $2.50  others.  (Helpful  in 
formulating  policies  arid  programs  in  graphic  arts  education.) 

Guiding  High-School  Students  of  Vocational  Agricultme  in  De¬ 
veloping  Farming  Programs,  by  E.  J.  Johnson  and  W.  N.  Elam. 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.  C.  82p.  Paper.  30c.  (Primarily  for  instructors  of  vocational 
agriculture.) 

General  Catalogue  5406.  South  Bend  Lathe  Works,  425  E. 
Madison  St.,  South  Bend  22,  Ind.  57p.  Photographs.  Free. 
(Full  specifications  on  types,  models,  and  sizes  of  metalwork¬ 
ing  machinery.) 

Metal  Machining,  ed.  by  Rachel  S.  Turner.  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Box  911,  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  67p. 
Paper.  Illustrated.  $1.  (Detailed  information  on  metal  machin¬ 
ing  as  an  area  of  work  in  a  comprehensive  general  shop.) 

Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  44p.  Paper.  Free.  (For  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1953.) 


•  Adult  Education 

Grewimtf  place  ef  libraries  in  adult  education 
is  revealed  by  a  survey  of  4,000  libraries  made  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  At  present,  libraries 
are  performing  these  services: 

—Supplying  physical  facilities  for  activities  of  adult 
education  agencies  ana  groups.  This  service  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  47.8?  of  the  libraries,  and  another  11.1? 
would  lixe  to  provide  it.  Chief  reasons  for  not  provid¬ 
ing  facilities:  lack  of  space,  lack  of  funds,  lack  of 
means  of  publicity. 
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—Acting  as  participant  in  planning  and  supporting 
the  devehpment  of  community-sponsored  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  whether  the  programs  be  for  com¬ 
munity-wide  or  special  group  interests.  Over  half  the 
libraries  (57.8%)  provide  this  service.  Over  10%  would 
like  to  provide  it.  Chief  reasons  for  not  providing  it: 
lack  of  program  leaders,  lack  of  means  lor  publicity, 
shortage  of  qualified  leaders. 

—Suggesting  subjects  and  methods,  materials  and 
resources  in  program  planning  for  community  leaders. 
This  service  is  provided  by  65.5%  of  the  libraries,  and 
6.6%  would  like  to  provide  it.  Main  reasons  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  it:  lack  of  program  leaders,  lack  of  means  of 
publicity,  shortage  of  qualified  librarians.  ( This  serv¬ 
ice  was  one  of  those  strongly  recommended  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  ALA. ) 

—Supplying  displays,  outside  the  library,  for  other 
adult  eaucation  agencies  and  groups,  exhibits,  select¬ 
ed  book  collections,  and  reading  li^s.  This  service 
was  provided  by  2^  of  the  libraries.  It  ranks  first 
among  services  libraries  would  like  to  provide.  Chief 
reasons  for  not  supplying  this  service:  lack  of  funds, 
lack  of  space,  lack  of  means  of  publicity. 

Adult  Education  Activities  in  Public  Libraries,  by 
Helen  Lyman  Smith.  American  Library  Association, 
50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  96p.  Paper.  $4.50. 

Adalt  edncation  must  build  a  bridge  between 
the  power  of  America  and  the  professional  mind  of 
America.  “The  chasm  is  deep  and  wide  and  very  dam¬ 
aging  to  our  civilization,”  said  Lyman  Bryson  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  before  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  “Indus¬ 
trial  development  of  all  kinds,  including  modem  agri¬ 
culture,  is  what  the  average  American  is  thinking 
about  and  working  on  every  day,”  he  pointed  out. 
America  has  become,  according  to  Dr.  Bryson,  a  final 
phase  of  what  all  Western  Civilization  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  “We  are  an  extrapolation  of  Western  Eur¬ 
ope’s  dreams.”  But,  he  continued,  the  professional  in¬ 
tellectuals  of  America  know  or  say  or  think  almost 
nothing  about  this  tremendous  fact.  This,  he  believes, 
is  one  of  the  great  present  handicaps. 

“How  can  you  moralize  and  spiritualize,  and  if  you 
like,  philosophize  and  make  real  and  meaningful  the 
life  of  a  nation  when  the  people  whose  business  it  is 
to  think,  to  create  beauty  in  the  structures  of  great 
thought  outside  of  science,  aren’t  even  interested  in 
the  essential  elements  of  power  the  civilization  stands 
for?”  he  asked. 

Dr.  Bryson’s  challenge  to  teachers  of  adults:  “If  we 
can  teach  people  to  think  clear  thoughts,  face  more 
difficult,  tougher  facts,  and  feel  deeper  beauty,  then 
we  believe  that  those  are  gains  which  last  forever  and 
nothing  can  destroy.  The  buildings  can  come  down, 
the  railroads  can  fall  into  disuse,  the  machines  can 
break  up,  but  the  human  beings  that  we  can  be  really 
capable  of  building  out  of  ourselves  in  freedom  and 
determination,  using  what  we  have,  nothing  can 
destroy.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Easy  Reading  for  Adults:  Three  Hundred  Titles  Helpful  to 
Living  in  America.  New  York  Public  Library,  Sth  Ave.  and 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  62p.  Index.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  (Addressed  to  librarians,  adult  educators,  publishers.) 


iVetr  Classroom  Material 


“Am  Adventore  to  Eotope".  .  .  is  new  free  film 
on  student  travel.  Tour  includes  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  England  .  .  .  features  typical  activities 
of  students  abroad.  Sound.  Color.  32  min.  Write 
Institute  of  Visual  Training,  40  E.  49th  St.,  N.Y. 
...  or  any  Trans  World  Airlines  office. 

Report  on  World  Food  Production  .  .  .  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations.  Title:  Growing  Food 
for  a  Growing  World.  Covered:  land  and  products, 
needs  of  people  for  food  and  related  products, 
contribution  or  the  waters,  the  people  themselves. 
Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  38p. 
Paper.  Photographs.  50c. 

Horton  is  Back  ...  in  the  newest  Dr.  Seuss 
book.  Horton  Hears  a  Who  offers  a  fantastic  tale 
of  humor  and  adventure  .  .  .  assures  children  "a 
person’s  a  person,  no  matter  how  small.”  Exciting 
illustrations  by  the  author.  Should  delight  young¬ 
sters  5  to  9.  Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  $2.50. 

Information  on  250  Countries  .  .  .  and  territor¬ 
ies  ..  .  will  be  found  in  World  Facts  and  Figures. 
Covers  population  trends,  birth  and  death  rates, 
employment  and  unemployment,  wages  and  cost  of 
living,  many  other  topics.  182  tables.  Columbia 
U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  4th  edition. 
40p.  Paper.  25c. 

Library  of  686  Games  ...  is  Encyclopedia  of 
Games,  by  Doris  Anderson.  Includes  written 
games,  musical  games,  icebreakers,  stunts.  Care- 
mlly  selected,  i^ndervan  Publishing  House,  847 
Ottawa  St.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich.  258p.  Index. 
$2.95. 

Spending  Plan  for  Teen-Agers  ...  is  outlined  in 
Money  Management  for  Young  Modems.  Booklet 
stresses  importance  of  careful  budgeting  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vides  a  useful  chart  for  planning.  Write  Consumer 
Education  Dept.,  Household  Finance  Corp.,  919  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  10c. 

Guide  for  Parents,  Teachers,  SirniENTS  ...  is 
How  to  Choose  That  Career:  Civilian  and  Mili¬ 
tary,  by  S.  Norman  Feingold.  Concise  manual  in 
easy-to-read  style.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Bell- 
mann  Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  172,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass.  52p.  Paper.  $1.  Quantity  discounts. 

Authentic  Look  at  Zuni  Life  ...  is  Little  Wolf 
the  Rain  Dancer,  by  Terry  Shannon.  Charles  Pay- 
zant’s  illustrations  emphasize  costumes,  symbols, 
other  aspects  of  Zuni  Indian  Ufe.  48p.  Cloth.  $2.75. 

To  Put  Life  in  French  Classes  ...  try  using 
“Bloc  Pedagogique.”  Free  exhibit  contains  25  text¬ 
books  and  9  records  desired  for  teaching  French. 
Included:  a  scene  from  Knock  with  Louis  Jouvet 
...  5  La  Fontaine  fables  .  .  .  Moliere’s  Misatv- 
thrope  read  by  the  troupe  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise.  Write  French  Embassy,  972  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
21.  Shipping  charges  only. 

To  Help  Youngsters  Grow  Up  .  .  .  Judson  T. 
Landis  and  Maiv  G.  Landis  have  written  Building 
Your  Life.  Early  teen-agers  will  find  answers  to 
questions  on  family  relationships,  philosophy  of 
government,  vocational  choice,  mental  health.  Self- 
evaluation  tests.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
11.  331p.  Index.  $3.75. 
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